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The greatest quarrels of these German immigrants with American ways were over the so-called " Continental Sabbath " and the right to drink beer when and where they pleased. "Only when his beer is in danger," wrote one of the leading Forty-eighters," does the German-American rouse himself and become a berserker." The great numbers of these men in many cities and in some of the Western States enabled them to have German taught in the public schools, though it is only fair to say that the underlying motive was liberalism rather than Prussian provincialism. Frederick Kapp, a distinguished interpreter of the spirit of these Forty-eighters, expressed their conviction when he said that those who cared to remain German should remain in Germany and that those who came to America were under solemn obligations to become Americans.
The descendants of these immigrants, the second and the third and fourth generations, are now thoroughly absorbed into every phase of American life* Their national idiosyncrasies have been modified and subdued by the gentle but relentless persistence of the English language and the robust vigor of American law and American political institutions.